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should be compared with the similes of Virgil and
Statius which are direct imitations (ii. 130-34).

Homer's similes almost always illustrate action,
rarely feeling or mental states. In Apollonius,
especially in the third book, where the secrets of
Medea's soul arc laid bare, feelings are often compared
to objects and processes in Nature. Medea's fluttering
heart is compared, grotesquely enough perhaps, to the
light of the sun reflected from moving water in a vessel
(iii. 755-60). In a humble way, this marks the beginning
of a more accurate scientific observation, for purposes
other than didactic. We meet with similar examples in
the Latin poets, but it is in Dante that the habit first
becomes marked. For instance, when, at the approach
of a shining angel, he puts his hands to his face as
a screen against the exceeding splendour, he says:

c As when the ray,

Striking on water or the surface clear
Of mirror, leaps unto the opposite part.
Ascending at a glance, e'en as it fell,
Thus with refracted light before me seemed
The ground there smitten.'          (Purg.9 xv.)

When Jason and Medea meet alone, they stand in
silent suspense, till 'the full river of speech' begins
to flow at the prompting of Eros: c And the two stood
by each other silent and speechless, like to oaks or
tall pines, which close together stand rooted on the
mountains, still in breathless calm, but anon again
when stirred by the blast of the wind they make a
wondrous din' (iii. 965-72). Valerius has put the
figure in fewer words:

Abietibus tacitis ant immotis cyparissis
Adsimiles, rapidus nondum quas miscuit auster.

(Argon., vii. 405-406.)
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